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WIDE CO F DOCUMENT 
AND EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTU 
FREEDOM 


THREATENS FREEDOM OF 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


Through its order governing the 
freezing of film stock, the War Pro- 
duction Board has placed the Gov- 
ernment, for the first time in its his- 
tory, in the position of taking direct 
and absolute control over a field of 
education—in this instance, the edu- 
cational film. Control of educational 
pictures has been ordered and as- 
sumed by former Hollywood execu- 
tives now in WPB. 

The freeze order differs from all 
other WPB orders governing the use 
of raw materials in that it does not 
state the amount of material to which 
an educational film producer is limit- 
ed, but demands foreknowledge of 
what the film is to contain as a condi- 
tion for obtaining any film stock. If 
allowed to stand, it sets principle and 
precedent for total abolition of free- 
dom of press, radio and movies. The 

_ same ruling if applied to the press 
would amount to a WPB request to 
see a newspaper or magazine’s copy 
before the allocation of newsprint. 

This has occurred through the op- 
eration of an obscure and innocent 
clause in the September 17 exposition 
of the WPB film freeze order, L-178, 
issued August 20, under which, it now 


appears, no educational, advertising 
or sponsored motion picture may be 
produced in 35mm until the WPB 
and the Bureau of Motion Pictures 
(O.W.L.) has passed on the merits of 
the film’s ideas. 

The clause covering educational 
films does not mention them by name, 
but states, according to Harold Hop- 
per of WPB, “Film for essential sci- 
entific purposes and research will be 
allowed.” The crux of the matter is 
the interpretation of what is essential. 
Queried by FILM NEws, a WPB official 
stated that the “essentiality” of any 
educational film project will be de- 
termined with the advice of Lowell 
Mellett, Chief of the Bureau of Mo- 
tion Pictures. If Mellett advises against 
the production of a picture, film stock 
will be withheld. But if he favors a 
picture, the WPB still retains the 
privilege of withholding film in ac- 
cordance with its final judgment. 

The freeze order was instituted 
when it was discovered that the war 
needs of the Armed Forces and the 
United Nations had created a shortage 
of critical raw materials. The United 
States has become the sole supplier of 
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BUREAU OF MINES GEARED TO WAR 


One of the currently most active 
government film departments is the 
Bureau of Mines in the Department 
of Interior. Its program of films has 
now been geared to war, and the fol- 
lowing statement regarding its film 
activities has been received from Dr. 
R. R. Sayers, Director of the Bureau: 

“Reinforcing the efficiency of man- 
power in the factory and on the field 
of battle, Bureau of Mines free educa- 
tional motion pictures are being shown 
in increasing numbers to men who are 
building ships, planes, guns, tanks 
and other weapons and to men who 
will maintain these implements of war 
on a dozen fronts.” 

Dr. Sayers’ review states that in 
Great Britain, South America and 
throughout the North American con- 
tinent, thousands of civilians and 
members of the armed forces are 
learning more about mining, metals, 
lubrication, gasoline and Diesel en- 
gines, abrasives, storage batteries and 
similar subjects through the Bureau’s 
films. 

Embarking upon the “busiest sea- 
son in history,” the Bureau’s film li- 
brary, largest of its kind in the world, 
is booked up for months by various 
sections of the armed forces, schools 
and defense organizations. As a result 
an increase of about ten per cent in 
annual attendance at Bureau pictures 
is expected this year. This is a consid- 
erable amount in view of the Bureau’s 
attendance figure of ten million last 
year. 

Among the regular films being cir- 
culated are the following: Modern 
Metalworking with the Oxyacetylene 
Flame, Aluminum: Fabricating Proc- 
esses, The Story of Copper, Lead Min- 
ing, Milling, Smelting and Refining, 
Alloy Steels, Nickel Mining, Abra- 
sives, Sulphur, The Making and Shap- 
ing of Steel, The Story of Petroleum, 


The Evolution of the Oil Industry, 
Lubrication, Valves: Their Manufac- 
ture and Uses, The Story of Gasoline 
and The Story of a Spark Plug. 

Three new sound films will soon be 
released explaining the welding, riv- 
eting and machining of aluminum. 

Another film which will soon be 
completed is First Steps in First Aid, 
based largely on the Bureau of Mines’ 
“Manual of First-Aid Instruction.” 
Like all other educational motion pic- 
tures of the Bureau, this film was fi- 
nanced by private industry. 

The Making and Shaping of Steel— 
Raw Materials, prepared by the Bu- 
reau before the war, has been shown 
by many automobile manufacturers 
to familiarize supervisors with their 
new duties in directing the manufac- 
ture of war equipment. The Story of 
Rock Wool Home Insulation and 
Heat and Its Control, two recent addi- 
tions to the Bureau’s motion picture 
library, are among the several Bureau 
films which are destined for showing 
throughout the nation and in South 
American countries by arrangement 
with the Division of Cultural Rela- 
tions of the State Department. These 
two films are dedicated to the conser- 
vation of fuel by more efficient insula- 
tion of homes and industrial plants, 
and are especially timely for Eastern- 
ers facing the winter with oil burners. 

Nickel Highlights, another new film, 
describes the production of the stra- 
tegic metal nickel and its alloys and is 
in wide circulation among war plants 
in Canada and the United States. 

The motion pictures are distributed 
without charge by the Bureau to in- 
dustries, schools and other groups. All 
sound films are in 16-millimeter size, 
but there are silent versions of many 
of the films in both 16- and 35-milli- 
meter sizes. Applications for films are 
addressed to the Bureau of Mines Cen- 
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tral Experiment Station, 4800 Forbes 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The 
exhibitor is expected to pay transpor- 
tation charges and for the loss or dam- 
age other than normal wear. In addi- 
tion to its central library at Pittsburgh, 
the Bureau also maintains 17 distrib- 
uting centers at strategic points in the 
nation to handle the extensive circula- 
tion of these films. 

During the past 26 years, the Bu- 
reau’s film library has increased until 
it now has more than 6,000 reels in 
constant circulation. 

In a recent four-months period, a 
Naval Air Station trade school used 
36 different films furnished by the 
Bureau in instructing 4,000 young men 
in various occupations and familiariz- 
ing them with industrial processes 
and industrial areas. One was from 
the series Through Oil Lands of Eu- 
rope and Africa, a set of three films 
which shows in detail the principal 
ports and petroleum fields of the Axis 
countries. These films also are used by 
teachers of current events and _ his- 
tory classes in tracing the course of 
the war. 

All films and scripts are checked 
for accuracy both by Bureau of Mines 
engineers and by the cooperating 
agency. Before being distributed to 
the public, the films undergo a final 
preview by a technical staff of the 
Bureau. 

Bureau of Mines pictures in general 
depict various phases of the mineral 
and allied industries. They show 
where minerals are found, how they 
are abstracted from the earth, and how 
they are fabricated into useful every- 
day products. The fundamentals of 
safety and the principles of first aid 
are stressed in a continuous campaign 
to prevent accidents and conserve 
natural resources. The Bureau’s film 
library is thus one of those civilian 
government agencies whose value is 
not eclipsed by wartime conditions. 


MATH ON FILM 

The Origin of Mathematics, 16mm 
sound, is announced for sale by Visu- 
al-Ed Productions (2601 Outpost Dr., 
Hollywood, Calif.). The film, de- 
signed for high school students, shows 
the progress of mathematics from the 
cave man through the civilizations of 
the past to the present. 
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STREAMLINED 
TO WAR 


The pioneer college course on the 
Motion Picture given under the joint 
auspices of New York University 
School of Education and the National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 
has been “streamlined to the war,” 
according to a recent announcement 
by Dr. Frederic M. Thrasher, who is 
in charge of the course. All the varied 
functions of films in war-time, ex- 
amples of each function, methods of 
using each type of film, and condi- 
tions under which these films may be 
obtained, are covered in the course. 
Film showings are given to illustrate 
the studies. 

Meets Thursday evening, 6:15 to 
8:00 o’clock, in the School of Educa- 
tion Auditorium, at 41 West Fourth 
St., just off the southeast corner of 
Washington Square, New York City. 
First meeting, September 24. 


RURAL SCHOOL HEALTH 


School Days in the Country (16mm 
sound, 16 minutes), produced by the 
Wisconsin State Board of Health and 
the University of Wisconsin, portrays 
simple health measures that may be 
practiced inthe one-room rural school 
where facilities are limited. Among 
the items are: daily health inspec- 
tion; the school room, lighting, tem- 
perature, humidity, and seating equip- 
ment; posture at desk; health 
records; cleanliness; water supply; 
lunch and rest; outdoor plays; and 
eye hygiene. The film shows what the 
individual teacher can achieve against 
great handicaps. It may also be of 
interest to city teachers. Information 
on purchase and rent is available 
from the Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 


NUTRITION 


The composition of food and its 
relation to the body is the subject of 
a new film on nutrition entitled Fun 
in Food (16mm, color, 10 min.), pro- 
duced by Contemporary Films of San 
Francisco and distributed by Films 
Incorporated (330 West 42nd Street, 
N.Y.C.). Prints may be rented at $3 
a day or purchased for $90. 


ELMER DAVIS 


Elmer Davis, Director of the Of- 
fice of War Information, has given 
to FILM NEWS the following state- 
ment on the relation of films to the 
total information program. 


“Movies are a way of saying some- 
thing. They are a particularly vivid 
and forceful way of saying some- 
thing. Today, American movies can 
make their most profound contri- 
bution to the people by heighten- 
ing the people’s understanding of 
this war. 

“The movies can give the public 
information. But they can do more 
than that: they can give the public 
understanding. They can clarify 
problems which are complex and 
confusing. They can focus attention 
upon the key problems which the 
people must grasp, the central is- 
sues which the people must decide, 
the basic choices which the people 
must make. They can make clear 
and intelligible the enormous com- 
plexities of global geography, mili- 
tary tactics, economic dilemmas, 
political disputes, and psycholog- 
ical warfare. The singularly illu- 
minating tools of the screen can be 
used to give the people a clear, con- 
tinuous, and comprehensible pic- 
ture of the total pattern of this total 
war. 

“The newsreels face the respon- 
sibility of reporting events with 
judgment and significance, rather 
than sensationalism. Short subjects 
face the challenge of explaining 
war problems and clarifying war 
issues. Feature pictures can strive 
to interpret the work, the suffering, 
the sacrifice and the power which 
can alone see the American people 
through this terrible crisis in free- 
dom and decency.” 


BIBLE STORY 

No Greater Power, the story of 
Zaccheus as recorded in the Gospel 
according to St. Luke, XIX:1-10, is 
available for rental from Cathedral 
Films (P.O. Box 589, Hollywood, 
Calif.). This Gospel film tells the 
story of a man who, caught in the 
evils of a dying and decadent religious 
system, turns to false and unscrupu- 
lous means in gaining great wealth 
and power. Strange circumstances 
cause him to meet the Master. 


HOME MOVIES 
FOR DEFENSE 


Three films on home defense , in 
8mm and 16mm (titled and sound ver- 
sions), produced by Castle Films (30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C.) in coop- 
eration with the U. S. Office of Civilian 
Defense, are ready for release through 
the Castle organization and may be 
obtained from photographic dealers. 
They are designed as a complete pro- 
gram, but may be shown separately. 
Titles are as follows: 


Air Raid Alert. Instructs air raid 
wardens in their specific duties. Also 
instructs householders what to do in 
case of an air raid alert. Blackouts. 
Refuge rooms. Necessary equipment. 
Do’s and don'ts presented graphically. 


Civilian Fire Fighters. Opens with 
sequences showing fires started by the 
Nazi blitz on London. Shows the in- 
cendiary bomb, and how to fight it. 
How to open doors in burning build- 
ings. Types of hydrants. Ladders. Leg 
holds and lock holds. Hose loading. 
Civilian preparation for fire-fighting. 


The Civilian Serves. Defense groups 
in which citizens play a helpful role 
in the war. The Staff Corps. Messeng- 
ers. Rescue squads. Auxiliary police. 
Air raid wardens. Auxiliary firemen. 
Fire watchers. Demolition crews. This 
film impresses the need, urges all to 
serve. 


PEST CONTROL 

Keep ’Em Out, a single-reel sound 
film on the rat, has just been com- 
pleted by Stark Films for the U. S. 
Public Health Service. It is available 
on a free-loan (limited basis) or out- 
right purchase. The film shows the 
story of the rat—how it breeds—and | 
how to eliminate it. The Office of In- 
ter-American Affairs has selected this 
subject for showing in South America 
and the film will have Spanish and 
Portuguese narration. 


SIGNAL CORPS 

The new Signal Corps Photo- 
graphic Center at Long Island City, 
N. Y., was officially dedicated before 
the press on September 22. Received 
by Major General Dawson Olmstead. 
and Colonel M. E. Gillette, reporters 
viewed the elaborate Army film set- 
up on locations made famous by great 
film stars of the past. 
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THE DOCUMENTARY IDEA --- 1942 


PART II 


Nothing seems now more significant 
of the period than that, at a time so 
crucial, there was no longer eager 
sponsorship for world-thinking in a 
country which still pretended to world- 
leadership. Russia had its third Inter- 
national and Germany had that geo- 
political brains trust which centered 
in Haushofer, spread its influence 
through Hess to Hitler and to every 
department of the Reich. In the light 
of events, how much on the right lines 
Tallents was and how blind were the 
people who defeated his great con- 
cept! For documentary the effect was 
important. The E.M.B. which might 
have done so much for positive inter- 
national thinking, died seven years too 
early; and it was hardly, as we comic- 
ally discovered, the job for the G.P.O. 
There was the brief bright excursion 
to Geneva: there was that magnificent 
scheme for the I.L.O.; there was my 
own continuous and fruitless pursuit 
of the bluebird we called the Empire 
and the momentary hopeful stirring in 
the Colonial Office under Malcolm 
MacDonald; there was the Imperial 
Relations Trust, five years too late, 
and affected from the first by the 
weight of inrpending events. The in- 
ternational factor, so necessary to a 
realist statement of even national af- 
fairs, was not in the deal. 

It is, of course, more vital than ever 
to a documentary policy. We, the 
leaders and the people and the instru- 
ments of public opinion, have been 
out-thought in modern international 
terms. Because documentary is con- 
cerned with affecting the vital terms 
of public thinking towards a realistic 
comprehension of events and their 
mastery, its duty is plain. To use the 
phrase of these present days, you can’t 
win the war, — neither “outside” nor 
“inside” — without a revision of the 
public mind regarding England’s place 
in the world and the larger morale 
that goes with a sense of being on the 
bandwagon of history. Thumbing a 
ride to the future is not nearly good 
enough. 

I look back on Munich as represent- 
ing a milestone in my own outlook on 
documentary. From that time the so- 
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cial work in which we had been en- 
gaged seemed to me relatively beside 
the point. Munich was the last neces- 
sary evidence of how utterly out-of- 
category our English political think- 
ing was and how literally most of our 
political leaders did not know what it 
was all about. From that point it 
seemed clear that we had, willy-nilly, 
to relate the interests of the English 
people to new world forces of the most 
dynamic sort — physical, economic 
and ideological. It was inevitable that 
our first instinct should be to put our 
head in the sand and in a last frantic 
gesture, try to avoid the implications 
of the future; but the significance of 
our indecision in regard to both Ger- 
many and Russia was plain to see. 
World revolution had broken out on 
the biggest possible scale, and to the 
point of having people like Churchill 
recognize it as such. Win or lose, the 
economy of England and her place in 
the world were under threats of serious 
alteration and, however we might pres- 
ently hide our eyes, people’s minds 
had to be prepared and made fit for 
them if what was great and good in 
England was to survive. It was not 
much use concentrating on changes in 
a status whose quo was being chal- 
lenged from every active corner of the 
world and apt to be blown to histor- 
ical smithereens. Internal social issues 
were no longer cnough when the deep- 
er political issues had become the 
whole of realism. 

This was one person’s reaction. I 
knew it meant the exploration of a 
healthier basis for the public instruc- 
tion which documentary represented 
than the reactionary regime at that 
time allowed. But I was altogether 
doubtful of where the journey would 
lead. I hoped, vaguely I must admit, 
that youth and the viewpoints their 
world position imposed upon them 
would bring a measure of progressive 
strength from the Dominions. I did 
not know how that strength could ever 
be articulated in time to save docu- 
mentary from its greatest set-back: 
the assumption of official sponsorship 
by the old, the obstinate and the 
inept. That period, thank heaven, is 
over and, in the combined strength of 
what you have so hardly won the right 


to do in England and what has now 
been developed elsewhere, it should 
be possible to create a new strength 
of thought and purpose. You must not 
allow anyone to forget the part of 
Beddington in this: and of Elton. Bed- 
dington was, personally, under no ob- 
ligation to the documentary viewpoint 
and, like myself, he is under compunc- 
tion as an official to think of other 
considerations besides those which are 
the especial considerations of the doc- 
umentary group. The documentary 
idea may be the most progressive and 
most valuable one for a department 
of propaganda, and I would even 
maintain that it is the only approach 
which could, developed, match the 
depth and thoroughness of the Ger- 
man and Russian approaches. But it 
cannot in practice be the whole menu. 
There have to be “corn” departments 
too and a good practical propagandist 
will have a pretty selection of them if 
he is to keep the “fules and bairns” 
satisfied, save himself from fighting 
a hundred unimportant battles, and 
hold his energy for what is long-term 
and fundamental. 

The danger, I frequently observe, 
for both the propagandist and his pur- 
pose, is when the success of the corn 
begins to overshadow what is funda- 
mental. It is because of this danger 
that the documentary idea is so neces- 
sary a guide and its constant propaga- 
tion the best service a paper like 
D.N.L. can do to organizations like 
Beddington’s and mine. Because it in- 
sists on comprehension it may be a 
hard and academic taskmaster but you 
certainly can’t fool around with it. 
There is perhaps a point where the 
official mind is apt to say: — it is all 
very well in peace-time for the docu- 
mentary people to turn the public oc- 
casion to their special purpose, but in 
war it is different. This sounds plau- 
sible, but I see no reason to fear it. If 
the documentary idea is to be the con- 
science of propaganda, its job at times 
is to be uncomfortable; and so long as 
the Service of the State remains its 
first interest, only the devious will 
wish to resent it. I would only make 
this qualification, that to fight at every 
drop of the hat is suicide and to be 
“pure” you don’t have to be a purist. 
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In spite of many difficulties and con- 
fusions in the public scene, documen- 
tary can do an increasingly useful job, 
here and now and within the limits 
of official sponsorship. Some of the 
difficulties are constantly quoted to 
me and particularly from England. 
We are, it is emphasized, far from 
articulating our war aims. We insist 
on tolerations and freedoms which 
often, some say, merely disguise the 
“freedom” to go back to England’s 
status quo ante and the “tolerance” 
of past stupidities. We have not yet 
learned to state the new creative terms 
which will give reality to “freedom” 
and “tolerance” in an actual future. 
We denounce fanaticism in others be- 
cause we have not ourselves discov- 
ered a shape of things-to-come to be 
fanatical about. We still stand bravely 
but vaguely between two worlds and 
talk the language of indecision: rest- 
ing our case on hopes of Russia and 
the U.S., the bravery of our youth, and 
our capacity to stand up to other peo- 
ples’ offensives. That is what they say, 
and there is reason behind the criti- 
cism. But the practical view-point is 
to gauge exactly the historical reasons 
behind these phenomena and _ see 
what, even within those limitations, 
can presently be done. Take the lack 
of war aims, for example. I am told 
that documentary can’t do a lot with- 
out war aims and must mark time with 
the non-controversial badinage of the 
humanities: with art for art’s sake, 
the sweetheart, playing peepbo round 
the corner. No war aims, | am told, 
becomes “no policy” for documentary. 
Yet those who insist on “no policy” 
are correctly reflecting a phase which 
dares not go right and dares not go 
left and has no easy solution to offer 
except first winning the war. It would 
be wise to see the “no policy” busi- 
ness for what it is, a present political 
necessity for governments which, for 
many reasons — some schizophrenic, 
some more realistically involving al- 
lies — may not speak their minds; and 
explore what can be done nonetheless 
and in spite of it. 

The situation is too deeply laid to 
believe that you can nurse or wheedle 
or fight a “no policy” for propaganda 
into a positive one. At the same time 
official personnel counts for some- 
thing, and England is luckier with 
the present set-up than anyone could 
ever have expected. Nursing and even 
fighting count for something, in so 
far as the way at least be prepared 
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MARINE CORPS PHOTOGRA- 
PHIC SECTION 
MARINE CORPS SCHOOL 
QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 


Editor, Film News 
Rockefeller Center 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

Film News may be interested in 
knowing that the Photographic 
Section, Marine Corps Schools, in 
addition to distributing all Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps Educa- 
tional Films, plans to acquire films 


would be of military value. 

Such films would include geo- 
graphy, science, instruction in man- 
ual skills, ete. 

Educational Film producers and 
distributors should send film lists 
with synopses and purchase details. 
Industrial firms which have made 
their own subjects which would be 
of military value, are also invited 
to send details. Address, Officer in 
Charge, Photographic Section, Ma- 
rine Corps Schools, M.B., Quantico, 
Virginia; Attention: DISTRIBUTION. 

The Photographic Section re- 
quests the privilege of previewing 
prints before procurement, trans- 
portation costs to be borne by the 
sender. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANKLIN ADREON. Jr. 
Major, U. S. Marine Corps 
Officer in Charge 


toward a positive policy of “political 
warfare.” There documentary can 
most deeply serve England. Let me 
explain. As usual, I take the position 
that, while I believe political issues 
are the whole of realism, the “agency” 
of correct political change is not my 
concern. It may come in any color of 
the rainbow, and call itself the Brit- 
ish Council or the Society of St. 
George for England, Canterbury, Inc. 
—as one great realist put it, it may 
come “even in its nightshirt”—so long 
as it is the midwife of correct polit- 
ical change. 

To put it in its simplest and naivest 
form—which it is still well to remem- 
ber and maintain—correct political 
change will be that alignment, of po- 
litical principles and loyalties which, 
in the circumstances of the world to- 
day, will best serve the interests of 
peoples of all lands, and the English 


people in proportion, and actively 
mobilize ihe native heart and mind 
to these ends. It will be that align- 
ment which actively eliminates the 
evil forces, wherever they may be, 
which are against such interests; and 
all decadent forces, wherever they 
may be, which are not competent to 
control the developing scene. That is 
something on which all healthy ele- 
ments must agree; and the unhealthy 
elements present events are sufficient- 
ly taking care of. War has this grim 
compensation, that only the success- 
ful generals are considered good ones: 
and there is a daily measuring stick 
for leaders in that most powerful 
quarter cf public appraisal, the 
stomach muscles of the people. 

It is also fairly plain what areas of 
chaos have to be reduced to order, 
whatever political alignment devel- 
ops. The armies and air forces of the 
world are carving out new geograph- 
ical concepts and shapes. The proc- 
esses of total war are developing new 
economic concepts, and more modern 
methods of administrative control. 
First things are miraculously coming 


first, including the food and faith of > 


the people. Though minor social 
changes are not major political ones, 
and the radish may be one color out- 
side and another in, the present flow 
of social decency must lubricate the 
development of state planning, cor- 
porate thinking and co-operative citi- 
zenship. The most important of the 
British films have, of course. been 
those which have seized on one or 
other of these changes, and it is of 
first-rate political significance that 
Jack Beddington should have spon- 
sored them. Their importance is that 
in explaining the shape of these de- 
velopments they are exploring the in- 
evitable shapes of the future, rough 
and jerry-built as they may now ap- 
pear. It does not matter if the films 
are at first not so good. The history of 
documentary is the history of explor- 
ing new fields of material, always 
with difficulty first, then easier and 
better. Its chief temptation has been 
to abandon exploration and, doing 
better what has been done before, 
pursue the comfort of technical ex- 
cellence. You will remember that this 
also was one of the reasons for Rus- 
sia’s attack on “formal art.” 
[Reprinted from Documentary News 
Letter, London. The third and final 


section will appear in the next issue. | 
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TEXT OF W.P.B. RELEASE 
EXPLAINING FREEZE ORDER 


September 17, 1942. 

Motion picture producers and dis- 
tributors were told today that alloca- 
tion of 35mm film by the War Produc- 
tion Board would give them 10 to 24 
per cent less film than they had avail- 
able in 1941. 

This was made clear in a statement 
of policy issued by Harold Hopper, 
Chief of the WPB Motion Picture and 
Photographic Section, on the admin- 
istration of Order L-178 (issued Au- 
gust 20), which froze all film stocks 
in the hands of manufacturers. The 
order provided that none of the film 
could be released without WPB au- 
thorization. 

In issuing the policy declaration, 
Mr. Hopper said that there should be 
no change either in the quantity or 
length of films to be produced. 

“Voluntary conservation measures 
put into effect by the motion picture 
industry should make possible the 
same production volume as we have 
been accustomed to,” Mr. Hopper 
said. 

Cuts in the amount of film to be al- 
located to individual producers and 
distributors are based on the quanti- 
ties of linear film consumed in 1941. 

For example, those who used 150,- 
000,000 linear feet or more in 1941 
will be cut to 76 per cent of this figure 
for the comming year. On the other 
hand, those who used less than 75,- 
000,000 linear feet will be cut to only 
90 per cent. Reductions in film con- 
sumption of three other classes of 
producers and distributors are speci- 
fied by the policy statement. 

The statement also revealed that is- 
suance of so-called “re-releases” (or 
revivals of old films) would be al- 
lowed only to the extent that film con- 
sumption for this purpose does not 
exceed that of 1941. In addition only 
the same number of films as were “re- 
released” in 1941 will be issued during 
the coming year, and only by the pro- 
ducers who were operating in the same 
field last year. 

The statement declared there would 
be no restriction on allocation of film 
for the armed forces; for newsreels; 
for pictures approved by the Bureau 
of Motion Pictures, Office of War In- 
formation; and for essential scientific 
and research purposes. 
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Mr. Hopper’s statement declared: 

The present policy for the adminis- 
tration of Order L-178 for the alloca- 
tion of 35mm motion picture film is 
as follows: 

A. Film for Armed Services will be 
allowed. 

B. Film for pictures approved by 
the Bureau of Motion Pictures will be 
allowed. 

C. Film for essential scientific pur- 
poses and research will be allowed. 

D. Film for newsreels will be al- 
lowed. 

E. The producers and distributors 
of entertainment films for the theaters 
will be limited as to the over-all 
amount of positive film which they 
use as follows (Details of theatrical 
allotments omitted here — Ed. FILM 
NEWS. ) 

F. Film will be allowed in most in- 
stances to complete pictures of all 
types in production at the time L-178 
became effective. By “in production” 
is meant that production negative on 
the picture has actually been photo- 
graphed. 

G. Re-releases will be allowed only 
to those producers and/or distribu- 
tors who were active in the year 1941 
and they will be allowed to re-release 
only the same number of pictures 
which were re-released in 1941, and 
these producers and/or distributors 
will not be allowed to exceed in 
amount the total positive 35mm foot- 
age used in the year 1941. 

H. Any cases of special hardship 
will be subject to review and recon- 
sideration. Also, any films not falling 
in one of the four approved categories 
will be given consideration if the Bu- 
reau of Motion Pictures certifies that 
they have particular morale or propa- 
ganda value. 

MARINE RECRUITING 

The United States Marine Corps 
has just completed a film entitled 
Pass in Review, produced by the 
Marine Corps Photographic Section. 
Pass in Review was designed for re- 
cruiting and morale purposes and re- 
lates some of the varied activities of 
the Marines in their widespread bases. 
Information on this film may be ob- 
tained by writing to Captain W. A. 
Halpern, U. S. Marine Corps, Box 17, 
Marine Corps School, Quantico, Va. 


WPB ORDER 

(Continued from page one) 
uncoated film stock for the United 
Nations. 

Although the order is concerned at 
present only with 35mm film, it is 
taken for granted in Washington and 
in the film industry that the freezing 
of 16mm is only a matter of time. Pro- 
ducers and distributors of 16mm are 
now laying in stocks and thereby 
hastening the date of the 16mm freeze. 

The ruling on educational pictures 
differs from the theatrical rule in that 
WPB permission is required for each 
individual educational film, whereas 
theatrical producers and distributors 
merely take an annual percentage cut 
on the amount of film stock they may 
receive, with nothing said about what 
is produced. Hence it is theoretically 
possible, under the rulings, for a one- 
reel educational film to be rejected as 
non-essential at the same time that 
film stock is released for the produc- 
tion of a seven-reel Class B cops and 
robbers melodrama. Hollywood is 
limited as to supply, and correctly free 
to produce as it chooses. Educational 
films lose their freedom altogether. 

Not only has the Government thus 
been given control of educational 
films, but, due to the fact that the con- 
trolling government organization, the 
Motion Picture Photographic section 
of the W PB, has been staffed with per- 
sonnel drawn from the theatrical in- 
dustry, it may fairly be said also that 
the educational film has fallen, in the 
cultural sense, under the sway of 
Hollywood. 

There is no doubt anywhere that 
the rationing of film stock is essential 
to the conduct of the war. But it is by 
no means certain that this unprece- 
dented WPB order will survive. For 
one thing its implications have not 
become generally known to educators 
and the educational film industry, nor 
to the government itself. It is safe to | 
assume that when the implications are 
known, educators will seek some ad- 
justment of an order which on the one 
hand rightly gives Hollywood a free 
hand with 75 to 90% of its 1941 out- 
put, and on the other ties educators 
to the yes or no decisions of a Holly- 
wood-stafled section of WPB. 

Like the press and the radio, educa- 
tional films have an intimate connec- 
tion with the democratic processes by 
which opinions are formed. Particu- 
lar significance is attached to the fact 
that most educational pictures now 
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contemplated have in one way or an- 
other a bearing on the war, its conduct 
and its outcome. 

The Bureau of Motion Pictures is 
composed of democratically minded 
people who wish to avoid the logic of 
WPB’s ruling. Government film chief 
Lowell Mellett declined to be quoted 
on the matter, but he indicated to 
FILM NEWS that the situation was not 
to his liking. His office apparently has 
no intention of allowing even the ad- 
visory burden of educational film 
control to fall on its lap. It was indi- 
cated that a meeting of everybody 
affected by the ruling might be called 
to discuss the situation and avoid its 
darker potentialities. This is an 
O.W.I. problem (information) cre- 


ated by the WPB (materials), and it 


is not clear which will have to take the 
final responsibility for its solution. 
Permission to make an educational 
film may or may not be obtained from 
the WPB through the following pro- 
cedure: Write or wire the Motion Pic- 
ture Photographic Section of the War 
Production Board (6th and Virginia, 
S.W., Washington, D.C.) stating spe- 
cifically types, amount of film, title of 


- subject, distribution channel, the 


name of film supplier and any fact as 
to essentiality. It is preferable to send 
the script of the film. A permit will 
then be issued enabling the petitioner 
to obtain raw film; or the petition will 
be rejected. 

Films advertising specific products 
are out for the duration; but the fate 
of the sponsored film is unsettled. 
The appointment of a technical ad- 
viser on these matters in the Bureau 
of Motion Pictures is expected soon. 

The question of whether the Bu- 
reau of Motion Pictures has jurisdic- 
tion over all government films or war 
films exclusively has been settled: the 
Bureau has authority over all domes- 
tic films except those of the armed 
forces. Only three government de- 
partments, however, expect to have 
any considerable production program 
during the coming year. These are the 
Department of Agriculture, the Office 
of Education (industrial training 
films) and the Office of Civilian De- 
fense. No new production will be car- 
ried on except in direct relation to the 
war. Wider latitude, however, is ex- 
pected in the consideration given to 
existing government reels, and it is 
expected that limited funds will be 
made available for their distribution. 

With a crisis in scrap materials im- 


pending, October will be salvage 
month in the nation’s theaters. From 
the Frying Pan into the Firing Line 
is the latest Disney success, a WPB 
picture released through the O.W.I. 
and the War Activities Committee in 
line with the general salvage drive. 
The Bureau of Motion Pictures has 
completed its picture, Salvage, with 
Donald Nelson speaking through its 
sound track to the nation’s theater au- 
diences. Nelson describes the serious- 
ness of the materials situation in rub- 
ber, tin, scrap metal, and fats and 
greases, and what to do about it. The 
theaters’ scrap drive will be built 
around this picture. 

Three other Bureau films ready for 
release are as follows: Manpower de- 
scribes the problem in terms of pres- 
ent and anticipated need and indi- 
cates what groups the country will 
have to draw from. New procedures 
for tapping reserve manpower are 
shown. Colleges at War shows the con- 
tributions of colleges to the war effort 
in fields of research, engineering, 
technics, war-job training, war pro- 
duction and the training of soldiers, 
sailors and marines on the campus. 
Japanese Relocation documents the 
enforced migration of Japanese from 
critical areas. This film was produced 
in cooperation with the War Reloca- 
tion Authority and the War Depart- 
ment. 

Two of the government’s most am- 
bitious pictures, World at War (Bu- 
reau of Motion Pictures) and The 
Battle of Midway (U.S. Navy) were 
released to theaters in September, and 
received enthusiastic press notices. 
Both are extremely able film jobs and 
they represent the best the Govern- 
ment has produced since Pearl Har- 
bor. World at War, edited by Sam 
Spewack from newsreel clips, is a 
powerful demonstration of the mili- 
tary forces that have been set upon 
the world during the last ten years by 
the Axis. The best of the material was 
confiscated from the Germans, and the 
major part of the picture from the 
cynical point of view of the Nazis 
might be considered good propagan- 
da for them. It bears some resemblance 
to the early Nazi victory pictures; but 
it will be remembered that those films 
boomeranged and became part of the 
evidence for the realization that ap- 
peasement had failed. World at War 
is likely to impress the unimpressed 
with Nazi might, and the enormous 
power required to win a military vic- 


tory. The film does not end strongly, 
probably for the lack of American ac- 
tion pictures. 

An exception to the latter statement 
is the film material gathered by Lt. 
Commander John Ford and his cam- 
eramen under fire during the Midway 
battle. Some of the best action pictures 


of the war were taken there and these | 


have been edited into a two reeler, 
The Battle of Midway, that will bring 
the war home to all Americans. Some 
critics believe that the film has too 
much of the stagey theatrical touch 
added to its authentic battle scenes, 
particularly through the sound track, 
and that the basic material in it 
should have been released to the news- 
reels several weeks ago; but most crit- 
ics are too happy in receiving the first 
authentic American war record to 
quibble about aesthetic matters. World 
at War and The Battle of Midway are 
the first serious attempts by Amer- 
icans to capture the reality of the war 
in motion pictures. Both are getting 
national release. 

The newsreel situation has thawed 
out considerably since the abrogation 
of the Navy’s General Order 96 which 
kept commanders in the field from 
making motion pictures through the 
penalty of censorship in Washington. 
A new order encourages the making 
of pictures in the field with no 
censorship penalties. New and sim- 
ilar directives have been given to 
Army field officers. The Marines are 
reported to have excellent photogra- 
phers in the field, and some of their 
material has come in from the Solo- 
mon Islands. 

Domestic newsreel problems have 
centered on such practical matters as 
film stock, gasoline and tires. The sec- 
ond WPB release on film stock spe- 
cifically exempts the newsreels from 
rationing. Gasoline permits have been 
obtained; and there remains chiefly 
the problem of tires. They have not 
had any luck with rubber authorities 
despite the strong argument that the 
weight carried and speed required of 
newsreel cars makes travel on recaps 
a dangerous exploit. The draft, and 
especially the tendency of cameramen 
to volunteer, have created serious per- 
sonnel problems in the industry, and 
at the rate they are going, few profes- 
sional newsreel cameramen before 
long will be at their usual job. Be- 
cause the newsreels are considered an 
essential war industry, this tendency 
is being given thought. 
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Films Listed by 


AMERICAN FILM CENTER 
45 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK CITY 


The following is a list of safety films useful in wartime. 
The information given has been taken from film an- 
nouncements, and no responsibility is assumed for its 
accuracy. Except when rental is indicated the films 
are free. They are held by many distributors through 
the nation, with varying regulations for their use. 
Express and postal charges must be paid by the user. 


The films may be obtained through the American Film 
Center, which maintains a booking service to advise on 
programs and arrange bookings. A service-cost fee of 
25¢ per one-reel (10 min.) film or 50c per film of 


two reels or more is charged. 


All films are in 16mm. Some may be obtained in 35mm. 


TRACK 


Si 


Sd 


Si 
Si 


Si 


Si 


SAFETY 


FIRE PREVENTION 


TITLE LENGTH 
FIRE FIGHTERS 15 min. 
Firemen at drill; use of gas masks; a typical fireman's 


ay. 

THE FIREMAN 
Organization and activities of firemen in cities; fire 
equipment. 

FIREMEN OF THE FOREST 
Causes of forest fires and methods of prevention. 

FIRE PREVENTION 
Construction of approved fire-resisting building, insula- 
tion; fire prevention in the home. 

FIRE PROTECTION 
Old and modern equipment and methods of fighting 
fires; school lesson in fire safety. 

FIRE SAFETY 
Fire prevention in the home; treatment of burns. 

FIRE, THE RED POACHER 
How the public is being educated to prevent forest fires. 

MEN OF FIRE I reel 
Evolution of fire fighting methods and equipment; work 
of firemen today. 

MORE DANGEROUS THAN DYNAMITE ................... | reel -9 min. 
Fire prevention in the home; how to handle inflammable 
liquids to insure safety. 

THE RED ROBBER 2 reels 
Demonstrates the need for adequate fire protection; 
various methods for home protection. 

SAFEGUARD AMERICA AGAINST FIRE 25 min. 
The proper handling and maintenance of electrical ap- 
paratus; prevention of fire in the home. 

SOUNDING THE ALARM 
The danger of sending false alarms; told in story form. 

THEN CAME JULY 5 I reel 
Presents case against sale and use of dangerous fire- 
works. 

WALK DO NOT RUN 1 reel 
Fire prevention precautions in school buildings. 


SAFETY IN INDUSTRY 


CARBON MONOXIDE — THE UNSEEN reel 
Where the gas may be encountered and methods of re- 
viving victims. 

EYE ACCIDENTS 1 reel 
Right and wrong methods of eye protection in under- 

round mining. 

FACTORY SAFETY 
Safety work in the average industrial plant. 

NO SHORT CUT 
Safe practices in the Public Utilities industry. 

RAILROAD SAFETY 
The operation of automatic train controls and other de- 
vices employed to make railroad traffic safe. 

A SAFE DAY 
The value of being safety-minded to the average work- 


3 reels 


2 reels 


33 min. - $5 rent 


FILMS 


TRACK TITLE , 

Sd SAFE ROADS 
Behind the scenes of a vast railroad transportation sys- 
tem, its signal system and safety devices. 

Sd STOP SILICOSIS | reel - $3 per day 
Dramatizes causes and results of silicosis; some control 
measures in use in American industries. 

Sd = PLAN FOR SAFETY 12 min. 
Safety work in Glatfelter Co.'s mill and local commu- 
nity; an industrial organization's responsibility to its em- 
ployees and to the public. 


SAFETY IN THE HOME 

Si DISEASE CARRIERS 
Importance of cleanliness in the home to avoid disease 
germs. 

Si MORE THAN TALK 2 reels 
Safety education in modern school from kindergarten to 
high school. P.T.A. groups. 

Si SAFETY AT HOME > reel 
Safety film for children, showing safety practices for 
them at home. 

Sd SAFETY IN THE HOME | reel - $3 per day 
Precautions taken by a typical ‘“safety-conscious" family 
to guard against accidents. 

Si SAFETY AT PLAY Y2 reel 
Safe and unsafe places to play; first aid for minor in- 
juries. For children. 

Sd SAFE USE OF TOOLS V2 reel 
Safety measures in school, home or playground. For 
grade school audiences. 


LENGTH 
I reel 


Sd SENTINELS OF SAFETY I reel 
Various hazards in the home and means of preventing 
home accidents. 

Si VACATION SAFETY 1 reel 


Water safety in an organized camp; boating, camp 
craft, etc. For P.T.A. groups. 


WAR-TIME DRIVING SAFETY 


Si-Sd BICYCLING WITH COMPLETE SAFETY min. . 
=~ and wrong methods of riding and caring for bi- 
cycles. 

Sd CHECK WELL BEFORE USING reel - $2.50 rent 


How to care for and drive a truck so as to avoid acci- 
dents. Specifically for truck drivers. 

Sd DRIVE FOR VICTORY | reel - $2.50 rent 
How to care for a car and drive in a manner which will 
avoid accidents and preserve tires, batteries, etc. 

Sd HORSE SENSE IN HORSE POWER 
Incorrect driving practices and methods of testing mod- 
ern cars. 

Sd HUSTLE AND BUSTLE 
Safe bus operation. 

Sd THE POLICEMAN 
The duties of a city patrolman; use of motorcycles and 

atrol cars; rescue work. 

Si-Sd THE TRUCK AND THE DRIVER 
Hazards of motor truck operation; accident prevention 
measures. 


2 reels 


. 
si 
Sd 
Si 
Sd 
Sd 
i 
i 
i 
: 
Sd 
Sd 
wad 


